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TO MY ANGEL SISTER. 
Thy sptrit has passed away from earth, 
Thon hast left us, sister dear ; 
No more beside our lonely hearth 
Thy gentle voice we'll hear, 


Thon wilt not sing again the song 
In tones our hearts would thrill— 
The music of thy voice is gone, 
In death forever still. 


Scenes that to thee wbre fair and bright, 
Thou hast left in early bloom ; 

Thy fairy form and step so light 
Are shrouded in the tomb. 


Dim is the light of thy loving eye— 
Thou wilt not waken now; 

A shadow dark and deep doth lic 
Upon thy marblo brow. 


The sweet sunlight at morn will break 
O’er valley, hill and lea, 

But thy glad spirit may not awake 
But in eternity. 


We’ll miss thee ab the evening hour, 
Whon the moon is beaming fair; 

'T was then we songht the loveliest flower 
To deck thy shining hair. 


We 'll ne'er forget thee, sister dear, 
With figwers thy tomb we 'Il twine; 

And heartéhat fondly loved thee here, 
Thiuve imago will enshrine. 


And when sweet bnds you loved in spring 
O'er earth their fragrance shed, 

Their beauty will the sad thought bring, 
That thou art with the dead. 


Yet we know there is a heavenly rest, 

A brighter world above, * à 
Where thy pure spirit, ever blest 

Will watch o'er those you love. 
Oxford, N. H. M. 


CASE OF JUDSON HUTCHINSON. 
Dear Friend and Brother Sunderland : — 

Since writing you from Cleveland, on 
the sixth inst, I have been beset with 
deep trials and afflictions, that I tben 
little apprehended. It is due to myself 
and to the public, that a fair statement 
be made of what has ocurred in the 
interim. : 

I wrote to you of my experience at 
Rochester. One week after my visit 
there, my brothers and sister came on, 
and they all enjoyed a most delightful 
interview with the spirits of many de- 
parted friends; and they were all, I be- 
lieve, fully convinced of the truthfulness 
and genuineness of the phenomena. 
Judson, particularly experienced the most 
extraordinary demonstrations, accompa- 
nied as they were, by what he supposed 
to be electrical power upon his person, 
that he was overwhelmed with ecatacy 
ulmost too much to bear. Yet he came 
on to Cleveland, rejoicing in Spirit; and 
on arrival in that city, immedistely ap- 
plied to a professed “ inagnetizer” nam- 
ed Dr. Howe, and a clairvoyant there, 
who, on coming into the room, immedi- 
ately affected Judson very much, so im- 
pressible had he become. 


On the clairvoyant’s being entranced, 
she found it very difficult to restrain Jud- 
son from going into a deep trance, so 
strongly inclined was he so to do; and 
so attractive did the Spirit World appear 
to him. But, by strong persuasion, he 
was finally induced to come back and 
dwell in the body, and do bis duty on 
the earth. 

The shoek, however, had been so great 
that wih his own bodily weakness, and 
the geering of some friends, his feeble 


nature was too fine strung to. bear up 
manfully against the severe attacks, and 
for a time, he was prostrated by disease, 
His illness had a tendency to the brain, 
and for the past 12 or 14 days, he has 
been suffering under temporary halluci- 
nation. Jt was with great difficulty we 
were enabled to bring him bome so soon, 
but now that he has finally arrived at his 
home in Milford, N. H., it will give all 
his friends great joy to learn of his im- 
proved state of health, with a prospect 
of a sure recovery. 

Were it proper, dear sir, for me to add 
much here, of the many interesting in- 
cidents of his experience, I would glad- 
ly offer them. His mental and bodily 
trials have, often, been niost painful and 
agonising; but his victories have as 
often been glorious and happyfying. I 
trust he will soon be so far restored, as 
to give to the world some account of his 
sufferings aud his triumphs. 

In music, he has had some most divine 
and Heavenly revelations, All that seems 
most needed is, that his physical health 
may so far recover, as to enable him to 
dispense to others what has lit up his 
own soul with such ecstatic joy. 

May the guardian angels of the good 
be with us all,and may all those who be- 
lieve and walk in the Spirit, intercede 
for the speedy and permanent recovery 
of an affectionate and beloved brother- 

Yours for the Spiritual kingdom. 

Jesse Horcuinson. 

P. S. l send you, also, the following 
letter trom Mr. Hazard, which will as- 
sist you in forming just conclusions as 
to the origin of the difficulty, 

Rocuesrer (N. Y.) Oct. 8, 1850. 


Mr. Jesse Hutchinson—Dear Friend,—1 
have had the pleasure of meeting your 
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dear brothers and sister, and I bless 
God for the interview. I met them first 
at the house of Mrs. Fish, listening to 
the echoes from the Spirit world. The 
manifestations were such as appeared to 
give them great satisfuction. They bad 
an appointment for to-day, and at the so- 
licitation of Mrs, Fish, I was present, 
They received one of the most beautiful 
manifestations we are accustomed to 
witness. The spirit of your dear de- 
parted brother Benjamin, answered them 
many questions, as they will undoubtedly 
inform you; and then asa farther proof 
of his identity, commenced, of his own 
accord, (or rathor in giving his sigual) 
an old and familiar tune, which was im- 
mediately recoguised by your brother 
John, and sung by all, your spirit brother 
keeping the most perfect time to the 
tune. Your brother John then called 
upon him to beat the time to the tune he 
sung while on his dying bed. He did 
_ 80, and the “ Victory,” “Victory,” was 
sung in a spirit that thrilled our every 
souls. 

When we left the house, your brother 
Judson and I walked away together. He 
informed me he desired to be mesmer- 
ised. I told him I did sometimes mes- 
Merise persons, and had no objections to 
trying him. He ssid he would call on 
me, if convenient, at 3 o'clock, p.m, I 
told him it would be. He came, and we 
went by ourselves into a room. While 
standing and couversing, I felt slight rap- 
pings under my feet. He then sut down 
and I immediately felt the spirits touch- 
ing me upon the shoulder. 1 remarked 
we should bave the help of the spirits, I 
thought, In a very short time, 1 found 
I could close his eyes and contro) some 
of his muscular movements. Satisfied 
with this, we renewed our conyersation, 
when unexpectedly I distovered he was 
fast going into the mesmeric sleep. I 
was aware that 1 was not exerting any 
influence; and from having been mes- 
merised myself by spirits, I readily con- 
ceived it was their influence, and not 
mine. I told him it was not me, but the 
apirits; and suggested that he mentally 
ask to put his hand somewhere, tliat 
he might know it was them. He says he 
requested they should put it upon his 
head. 1 eaw his hand go to the top of 
his bead in a manner, apparent 10 me, 
that he did not place it there himself. 
His appearance was truly wonderful. 
His countenance indicated his spirit to be 
ino perfect state of ccstacy. He then 


suddenly seemed to be overwhelmed 
with a burst of affectionate feeling, and 
sobbed aloud. It was like friend meet- 
ing with friend. After a few minutes, 
he was apparently raised from hie seat 
upon the sofa ina mauner to me per- 
fectly astonishing. He seemed to make 
no effort to get up, but some invisible 
power raised him. I know I exercised 
no will in the matter, He was raised to 
his feet, and then he was himaelf again, 
His first exclamation was, “Oh, Benja- 
min, itis you! Isaw you! Ifelt you!” 
&e. 

I wan much affected, even to tears. 
The scene was indescribable. It was 
indeed, a happy one. I have no doubt 
in regard to its origin, 

May Heaverrs blessings be with you 
all, aud may the kind and gentle spirits 
cheer you on through this life, and meet 
you at death, and befr you to their spirit 
home. 

Yours in friendship, 
E, W. Hazarp. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

My Dear Friend and Instrucler;—1 am 
highly pleased with your “Philosopher,” 
which I have this moment laid aside, to 
write you; and I can truly sy, that 
I have had more true, intellectual eu- 
joyment for the past two honis, in the 
perusal of it, than I have had in the 
aarme length of time from any other 
work extant, if I except the writings 
of that great and good man, Emau- 
uel Swedenborg. To him first, and to 
yourself next, I owe all the knowledge I 
now possess, of the Spirit World. To 
you | am indebted for many truths I have 
never heard advocated by any other per- 
sou. Thope you may go on with your 
present undertuking, and that it may re- 
munerate you for your trouble. | shall 
look for each succeeding number with 
great interest. [almost euyy you your 
conversation with the spirits of your de- 
parted children. In fact, I would value 
it above price, were I able to converse 
with my parents, and two departed chil- 
dren. I kave no recollection of ever 
secivg my motlicr, she dying when I was 
only a few weeks old; but ever since I 
could reason for myself, I liave always 
believed that her spirit was watching 
over and protecting me; and I could re- 
lute a hsirbreath escape 1 once made 
in the winter of 1847, from freezing to 
death in the wild woods of Missouri, if 
it did not take up too much time. For 


three days and nighte I wondered through 
the woods, a maniac, during the coldest 
weather that ever was experienced in 
that climate, without even becoming 
frost-bitten! I recollect her words of en- 
couragement to me sa plain as if yester- 
day, cautions snd advice which she gave 
me to keep from freezing, and finally di- 
recting me twice through the ysrd of the 
gentleman to whose house I should have 
gone in the stage, three days and nights 
before. The story would harrow up 
your feelings, to tell you all. At some 
future time I will give youa full detail of 
it. Often have I told my wife, that her 
spirit was always watching over me. 
Yours, Truly, 
J. W. Campzr.t, M. D. 
October 3, 1850. 


THE NATION'S HOPE. 

Address delivered before the Cayuga (N. Y.) 
Debating Club, April 29th, 1848, by 
Hewrr D. Barron, 

Published by request of the Club. 


The # land of scholars and the nurse 
of aris” was no longer the dwelling place 
of Grecian chivalry, The simple habits, 
stern integrity, exalted patriotism, and 
heroic dariug of other days, had given 

aace to effeminacy and corruption.— 

hermopyle and Marathon were there, 
but the vestal flame of Grecian liberty 
burned dim upon crumbling altara,weekly 
guarded hy unworthy descendants of no- 
hle sires. The days of simplicity and 
strength were gone; those of splendor 
and weakness lind come. Civil discord 
had snapped the fountains of ber strength, 
and petty rivalries were inviting the ag- 
gressions of ambitious chieftains. Such 
an one was Philip of Macedon. His gold 
but hastened the dissolution which luxury 
had already seated, and the armics of the 
conqueror rioted where Spartan valor 
once met and rolled back from her shores 
the bristling tide of Persion arms. 

There wos one Grecinn worthy of Gre- 
cion fame, who scorned the Macedonian’s 
gold. A pale, awkward youth, when he 
first appeared before bis countrymen, and 
was hissed from the forum. His voice 
was harsh, his speech filtering, and his 
gesture uncouth. But his was an iron 
will, and energy of character. He grep- 
pled with all ond subdued them. He put 
pebbles in his mouth, sharp swords above 
his shoulders, and upon the fea shore 
mingled his voice with the ocean's thun- 
ders, Again, he was before the populace 
of his native city, a tall, massive browed, 
calm-poised, deep-toned giant in the do- 
main of ELoquence! His education was 
complete. Perseverance had achieved a 
triumph, and the rude, unsculptured gra- 
nite of nature stood out in the Athenian 
Forum in all the faultless symmetry of 
artistical perfection, beautiful, matchless, 
sublime. Listen to the words from his 
lips. “ ATHenians !"—The low, yet rich, 
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deep melody of that voice thrills like an 
electric flash, to the hearts of the breath- 
less multitude, and every other voice is 
hushed. He warma as be proceeds, his 
form dilates, his eye gleams with the 
light of a soul on fire, his worde are like 
trumpet peals, and the enraptured throng 
yield captive to hia will, and swny to his 
qamis finger, as the ovean’s bosom to 

awakened storm. The young orator 
ceases, and his stirring eloquence is 
echoed back by the mutterings of the 
storm, “ LET US MARCH AGAINST PHILIP 
—LET US CONQUER OR DIE.” Tne Ajox 
of Grecian eloquence is upon the stage 
—the fumo of a enes com- 
menced its parallel with time, Behold, 
young friends, the fruit of industry, indo- 
mitable energy, perseverance and close, 
intense application, Nature speaka out 
in Demosthenes, but artand study polish- 
ed hor rough marble and mingled me- 
lody with her thunders. His degeuerate 
countrymen in the midst of ruined tem- 
ples and broken columns speak proudly 
of faded splendors, but the eloquence of 
ber gifted orator apeaks louder, and De- 
tmosthenes lives in every land where ge- 
niue or letters have a temple our a 
home. 

In a later day, the Roman power, ener- 
vated by Juxury and vice, was fast verg- 
ing to her fall. The ancient fabric was 
already weak with decay, Her death 
wounds came froin the hauds of her own 
citizens aud not trom the rude lance and 
battle axe of vandal warriors. “Proud 
Niobe of Nations,” the Empress of the 
Seven Hille no longer ruled the world in 
strength, Treason was in her Senate 
Chamber and corruption was tugging at 
her vitala. But there were Romain fen. 
There was one rigid in justice, incorrup- 
tible in principle, pure in patriotism, un- 
bending in integrity. His eloquence was 
of the most persuasive kind, finished, 
captivating and pure. Senates listencd, 
and tresson and oppression trembled. 
His periods were polished and faultless, 
and his countrymen went from the Fo- 
rum with his winniog melody vibrating 
in their souls. His was not the Demos- 
thenian cataract thal dashed to the plain 
—the ocean lashed into a foam by the 
Grecian master—but the deep stream 
gliding in beauty, yet with conacious 
strength. Seldom did his soul roll out 
in indignant thunders as when ho fastened 
his eagle eye upon Cataline in tbe Senate 
chamber and proclaimed his treason to 
the Roman Senatore. His efforta were 
generally the products of careful thought 
—intense study and industrious prepara- 
tion. Such was Cicero, another of the 
models of antiquity, well worthy the imi- 
tation of American youth. Years of the 
most untiring application, of industrious 
study made him what he was, The 
mind was withio, but with bia own hand 
he chiselled from the rude mass the fair 
proportions which challenge the admira- 
tion of succeeding ages. He willed him- 
self the firat Orator of his time. The 
not buried beneath 


fulilment was 


the fall of the Roman Empire, but is on 
record with achievements in Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science, to he remembered 
when her conquests are forgotten. 
Auother distinguished architect of his 


own greatness demands a passing notice, 

not because the example is worthy of im- 

itation, for his ambition and talents were 

prostituted upon the altar of war, but for 
the iron energy and boldness of his char- 
acter. The French Revolution had burst 
froin ita crater, and anarchy and bluot- 
shed reigned in “La belle France.” Its 
bloody harvest was reapt by the guillo- 
tine, or gunk beneath the purpled waves 
of her own sunny rivera, all ages alike 
consigned to a bloody doom. Robes- 
pierre, Danton and Murat presided at the 
sacrifices which drained France of its 
purest blood, A quiet, unassuming youth 
came upon the stage, a military student 
from Corsica, humble and unknown; 
but there was fire slumbering in bis eye, 
and nerve in his heart. ‘The mimic bat- 
tle of the school grounds indexed and 
foreshadowed the sanguinary realities of 
after years. Genius was there, soon to 
burst out upon the world, to bless or to 
curse, The “child of Destiny” soon 
commenced his part in the great drama, 
At Toulon the Corsican meteor launched 
upon its orbit to rise with unequalled 
brilliancy amidst the smoke of battle and 
the shout of victory, and «dazzle the world 
with its splendor, and then to burst at 
Waterloo and go hissing down in the 
lone Atlantic. Napoleon was a wonder- 
ful inau, and the architect of his own for- 
tunes. His reply tothe Austrian flatterer 
revenla the materiala of the maw. “T 
need no ancestors.” His genius was gi- 
gantic, exbuustless. He boldly grappled 
with and accomplished that which shook 
the world inits progress; and but for 
an unballowed ambition his might 
have heen the highest niche in the tem- 
le of fume, We adinire his graspin 
intellect, his boldners of coneecption an 
fertility of resources, but must call biin 
to account for the splendid armies which 
sleep in dust from the beleagured walla 
of Spain to the sands of Biris, and 
whitening neath Russian snows or nour- 
ishing the rank harvests of Waterloo. 
Behold the stripling student, the corporal 
of Toulon, the beardlese but victorious 
“General of the army” of Italy, wheeling 
his flushed legions over the clifts of St. 
Bernard, and descending like a thunder- 
bolt surcharged with lightning and death 
upou the plains below ; again nt Lodi, Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz; then awakening 
the slumbers of silence at the fort of the 
Pyramids, “Emperor of the French,” his 
eagles every where triumphant. Again 
au exile at Elba; once more at the head 
of the armies of France, and a gambler 
for his crown upon the- chess board of 
Empires, At Waterloo he lost, and st 
Helena his star set forever. 

Napoleon relied upon his own resources, 
There is a lesson in his career. His 
energy of character and commanding ta- 
lentas might have made him the benefac- 
tor of Europe and tho rival of Washiog- 
ton in the admiration of u world, if 
rightly applied. We would admire those 
qualities of mind which should have 
meade him the benefactor of his race, 
but never his ainbition and lust for 
power. 

But Science bringa ber tribute to the 
Temple where self-taught, self-created 
greatness ministers, and adds a bright 


link to the chains we are seni . Ere 
the principles of the American Revoln- 
tion had burat from their “awaddliug 
cloths,” the stirring eloquence of the 
Hancocks and the Adamses had long vi- 
brated upon the popular mind, or pro- 
claimed the great truths of human rights 
and human liberty; before Boston Com- 
mon was the forum of colonial discus- 
sions, or “old Faneuil” had rolled back 
from her walls the infant anthem of Ame- 
rican independence, a poor, ragged boy 
left New England for the city of the 
Penna, ignorant of what the future had 
in store for him, and little caring. He 
moved unnoticed through the busy streets, 
save when his uncouth appearance at- 
tracted the attention and called forth a 
laugh from those hiig by. On went 
the ragged New England boy, eating his 
roll as he weut. He founda home among 
types and rollers, and went industriously 
at work. So commenced the career of 
Bensamin Franky, the Philosopher, 
Patriot and Sage. We will trace his ca- 
reer from the Printing Office to the in- 
nermost Templeof Science. He rapidly 
acquired celebrity, was temperate, econo- 
mical nnd frugal, studious, and untirin 
in his investigations, careful and thorou 
in his researches, and plain and practical 
in all his conclusions. Our controversy 
with the mother country was rapidly 
reaching a crisis. England madly per- 
sisted in her tyrannies, aud the child 
which her intolerance had driven from 
her bosom met them with boldness. 
Franklin was in England. He foresaw 
the gathering storm, and warned his “` 
country of its ceriain and inevitable ap- 
proach, When it burst he was found 
with hie countrymen. The journeyman 
printer ef London, simple in habit, and 
plain in garb, was soon the representative 
of his country in the courts of the old 
despotisms of Europe, his society courted 
by the learned and the wise of all Na- 
tions, himself honored und caressed by 
the great. Franklin was great io his 
simplicity, pure ìn morals, and uprightin 
rinciple. But his was no idle mind. 
t delved into the mysteries of science 
and brought their treasures out for the 
benefit of man. His own career is a 
priceless legacy to the youth of our coun- 
try. Single handed and alone, he en- 
tered upon the race for fame. Persever- 
ance, industry and integrity, made Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Yet how few the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed in comparison with 
those which ore thrown broad cast around 
us all. Who will not strive to imitate 
his example. In the domnins of science, 
he outstripped the hoary philosophers of 
the old world, who grew dizzy even as 
they watched his daring flight in the 
tempest realm, and saw him mingle with 
the forked demons of the storm, grapple 
with the fiery king, and smiling calmly 
at his hai mless thunders, bear him a ca 
tive to the earth! He helped to mould 
and arrange the machinery of on infant 
governinent, and finally ended a humble 
and useful life, with the fruits of hie la- 
bors thick clusteriug around him, What 
an exsinple for emulation. Had the 
prin'er poy spent his hours in idleness 
and vice, the mau would not have filled 
the world with renown, and the hearts of 
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his countrymen with gratitude, The 
same field is open, the same course may 
not make us all Franklins, but he who 
aime his shafi atthe sup, wii] come nearer 
to it than him who listlessly contents 
himself with looking at it. 

Those who listen to me will readily 
understand the object of the previous 
sketches. Such examples might be in- 
definitely extended. Vclishiea might be 
filled with notices of self-taught aid self- 
made men: made by persevering indus- 
try and intenso application, but these 
must suffice. ‘I'he world, and especially 
our own country, is full of such. Jt isa 
beautifiil feature jn our system of governi- 
ment. All ore Sovereigns, nud all bave 
the privilege of striving for the approba- 
tion of their fellow citizens. The path 
to distinction and usefulness is open to 
all, and American youth are unworthy 
their exalted privileges if they do not lio- 
nor the name of America, Our earlier 
history is bright with the record of ho- 
hored naines, distinguished in the coun- 
cil, the cabinet and tle tield—naimes writ- 
ten thera by those who hore them. Those 
who participated in the opening dramın of 
the Reyolution cannot be forgotten, nor 
those who fell while its scenes were en- 
acting upon the theatre of the world. 
None comes up in grander proportions 
than Parnaicx Henry's, the greot de- 
fender of liberty. Yet wenre not tosup- 
pose that Henry’s soul was never awak- 
oped until its startling energies were wit- 
nessed in bebalf of the People va. the 
Clergy. Such a conclusion is wrong. It 
Janel Rei at work deep within itself for 

onra, Whether when reading the book of 
Linas naturo in the countenances and 
couversntion of bis customers while ly- 
ing Inzily upon his counter, or when 
acuted upon the bank of the stream pa- 
tiently watching the cork upon his line 
for the sign of a nibble. He was Nature’s 
own, but he did not without a struggle 
spring forth Rollua-like, a Colossus iu 
the world of Eloquence. It was said of 
Peter the Great: 


“ Blueh O art! this hero owed thee nothing 
Rejoice, O Nature! this prodigy iv all thine own,” 


Yet Peter, without his activity of intel- 
lect and wide-grasping range of thought, 
closely applied to the practical purposes 
of life would not have been Peter the 
Great. So with Henry. He worked his 
mind, and richly did it yield its long bid- 
den ores. Nature never throws her 
crude marble into the arena of life all 
glowing with faultless beauty and perfec- 
tion. It must come in contact with the 
chisel, rudely, beforo its richest veins 
will meet the eye. 

It has been suid that if a man is des- 
tined to be a great man, he will be. No 
such thing. Destiny never makes great 
men of drones, or founds greatness or 
fame upon intellectual laziness. We must 
stir to reach the goal, must toil to win, 
must struggle to ascend. It is said of 


one who made a failure in the Roman 
Senate, that after he had done so, he im- 
mediately retired from the world and 
spent seven years in the closest study, 
and then returned to rule in the empire 
of mind. No career upon record so for- 
cibly illustrates the importance, vay the 


necessity of deep thought and study in 
the achievement of true greatness, as 
that of the “Old Man Eloquent” whose 
tomb ia eyen how bedewed with a Na- 
tion's tears. He hàs gone down to his 
grave in a green old age, ripe in years 
and decked with honors, won in court, 
cabinet sud council, Few brighter stars 
have ever set, benming back through the 
ortals of the tomb, and shedding a mel- 
ow light upon a long and eventful life 
without spot or stain, Wherever Ameri- 
ca is known ApAms has been honored. 
His integrity bus come untornished from 
the fiery ordeals of purty conflict, himself 
the recipient of the highest office in the 
gitt òl the American people, Destiny 

id not make Adams. — Revolutionary 
blood was in his yeinsand New England 
principles in his heart, yet these might 
have been a worthless legacy without the 
determination to honor his noble linenge 
and minke himself useful in the world, 
He worked his mind, he never wes an 
idler. Adams wasn man of thought and 
study, and here is the secret of his steady 
adyancemetit—his worth and his honors. 
Whether the beardless secretary to his 
country’s minister, himself her represen- 
tative uta foreign court, Commissioner 
of Peace, Secretary of State, President 
of the Republic, or again the argus-eyed 
member of the Lower House; Adams 
was ulways the same, industrious, studi- 
ous and persevering. The world has 
lost the man, but not his influence and 
example. Thatis left to us all, It may 
and probably will be a long time before 
another such un individual will move 
among us, all the valued history of half 
on age garnered in his vigorous mind; 
yet the same devotion to the duties of 
life and improvement of the advantages 
within our reach, will bring us nearer to 
his exalted standard of excellence and 
moral worth, j 


“ Knowledge ia power,” and the present 
aspect of the world proves the truth of 
the assertion, No nation can ever be 
truly great or powerful, unless its mind is 
enlightened. Moral or mental darkness 
always engenders weakness aud degre- 
dation, No intelligent or well educated 
people can ever be enslaved or trodden 
down. Force may bind them for awhile, 
but every rivet will be broken and intel- 
lect-murch from her dungeon unfettered. 


Had the masses of Poland had but the 
mind of our own colonial youth, her 
ower might have yet been a fixed star 
in the European firmament, and gleamed 
brightly out in the constellation of Em- 
pires. The oss of her patriot martyrs 
are again instinct with life, but the Rug& 
sian power is already pouring ils “fierce 
hussars” npou her borders to extinguish 
with blood the first appearauce of Nation- 
al flame, Had she but the mind that once 
congregated upon Boston Common, in 
Old Faneuil, in Iudependence Hall, the 
Continental Congress, of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, Polaud might pro- 
elaim with cannon her birth-day anthem 
of Freedom from her Lexingtons aud 
Bunker Hills. 
The present is an age of interest, in- 
tense and exciting. The hoary mon-r- 
chies of Europe ure shrinking from the 
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march of mind. Kings sre but pigmies, 
and thrones but empty baubles, trampled 
under foot by the down-trodden masses, 
struggling for right, Tyranny yields and 
light streams in upon Papal darkness 
from her own dim altars. France has 
again launched forth a Republic. The 
other European despotisms are following 
in her wake. The tide cannot, will uot 
be staid. 3 

This proves to us that mind ja power. 
The world may seem a large scale to 
calculate from, but facts are always the 
sime, Items forin the aggregate, Ifin- 
dividuals are ignorant, a Nation will be, 
and vice versa. Mexico, with her tropi- 
eal sun, fertile goil and silver in her bosom, 
is poor indeed compared with our own 
land. Who would exchange the naked 

rivilege of living in our own Empire 

tute, with her colleges, academies, print- 
ing presses and common schools, for 
Mexico with her mines, or Spain with 
her orange groves and storied associa- 
tions. "Iwas this, and not fleets and ar- 
mics that carried us through a seven 
years’ conflict with a powerful foe, Ir 
gave birth to the glorious truths, that 
ALL MEN WERE CREATED FREE AND 
EQUAL,” that these colonies vught to be 
free and independent, and then baptised 
the offering in blood upon the battle 
fields of the American Revolution. Eng- 
land and America have the most real 
strength of any two powers upon the 
Globe, “Tis educated mind that gives 
them such, and not hall or bayonet. 

It is the glory of nations, hat con- 
stitutes the real glory of these two pow- 
era? Their conquesta? Their armies 
or navies ? ‘Their strength upon land or 
sea? Far from it. It ix their progress 
in the Arts and Sciencesa— their more 
universal dissemination of light and 
knowledge among the people. It is the 
hope of a Nation. Armies may be 
butchered and navies destroyed but mind 
cannot be conquered. It was this un- 
flinching, indomitable agent that won our 
own freedom, and not men or arms. 
This must support our government, give 
it strength, and win us respect and hon- 
or; if storms should beset our national 
pathway, it is that must protect our insti- 
tutions, and shield them from harm. 


Astomisaina Power or Sicut.—It is 
stated in a late Foreign Magazine, that 
there is now living in the Isle of France, 
aman endowed with such remarkable 
power of sight, that he perceives vet sels 
several hundred miles at sea(!) Ile ia 
pensioned by the Britigh governinent, 
and every morning reports to the gov- 
ernment house what vessela are in the 
offing, and when they may be expected, 
and it is remarksble that he was never 
known to dail. When the first steamer 
wus sent from England to the East, he 
saw her at a distance of some hundred 
miles, but was surprised to observe that 
she had four mests, one of them smok- 
ing! When he reported this strange 
appearance, (no stenmer being expected, 
or kuown to be on its way,) it wus sup- 
posed that he had lost his extraordinary 
power of vision, but the result verified 
is story. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 9, 1850. 
SPIRITUAL FORCE. 


We have before alluded to the order in 
which we suppose manifestations of Force 
are to be looked for from the Spirit World. 
At Jeast we muy say, that the form in which 
they bave been made to ns, and all that have 
come within oar notice, bave scemed to con- 
firm the view wo have given of the subject; 
that is, the Love element first, then Wik, or 
Ferer, ond the last or highest, is Wisdom, or 
communication of knowledge. 


Thus, manifestations come first from our 
own guardian spirits, or those spirits who 
are the nearest to us, and who love us the 
most. Amd hence, questions inappropriate 
to the relation which our guardian spirits mus- 
tain to us, will generally receive no answer. 
As if the spirit would say tous: “ I am your 
dear mother! I love you! I am always 
near to you, my child, I will not leave 
you.” Now, the reception which this mes- 
sage meeta in the heart or affections of the 
child, will very mach determine the answers 
which may be hoped for, to questions which 
extend up to Force, or to the Wisdom princi- 
ple. Suppose the ehild, instead of admitting 
the spirit of an affectionate mother into hia 
heart, commences a series of mathematical 
questions to be answered by the spirit! And 
suppose he sets out with the determination 
of denouncing the whole thing, if his prob- 
lems are not solved! Would this course be 
the language of Love? 


The spirit of an affectionate, devoted wife 
comes to her husband and says: 

“Dear husband! Ilove you still, Iam 
with you. l rejoicein all your joys I sym- 
pathise with you in all your sorrows.” But, 
this same husband, instend of reciprocating 
these manifestations of Love, calls on the 
spirit, purporting to be that of his wife, to 
tell him how old she was when she Jeft this 
sphere. There will be a time when this 
question would not be inappropriate, we 
know; and so there will be a time when al- 
most any other question, in astronomy or 
chemistry, would be proper ; but these ques- 
tions are not approprinte, certainly, till the 
Love clement has been sufficiently gratified 
What does this clement demnnd, always ? 

So, in the case of brothera and sisters. 
The spirit of an affectiouate sister responds 
to the call of her brother, and says: * Broth- 
er, dear, I am your sister. Tell dear mother- 
I am happy. 1am near to you, most of the 
time.” 

But, the brother, instead of receiving this 
message, and realizing the vast meaning 
which it comprehends, attempts to Gat the 
Spirit with a series of questions as to her 


age, or the place where she died. Snitable 
enongh, these questions may be, at the proper 
time, but they are not the first anawers to be 
given to the first manifestations of Love, 
from the spirit world. Hence, we suppose, 
that, when this principle has been once suf- 
ficiently recognized and gratified between 
the spiritual and external, or, between spirits 
who have left this sphere, and those of their 
friends who remain, then, and not till then 
(in form and order,) may we Jook for mani- 
festations of the next element, which is Will, 
or Force. 

Here, as is often the case, we are conscious 
of a difficulty in speaking of Force, whether 
we call it physital or spiritanl. Strictly 
speaking, all Force is spiritual; for surely, no 
one will assume that it is external, or that it 
can be scen. Its form or motions may be 
seen, we know; as, when you sec a stene 
fall to~ the carth, you notice its motions, but 
the Force which carries it to the earth, you 
do not sce. You seen piceo of machinery 
in motion, but you do not, with your external 
eyes, seo the Force by which that motion is 
produced. But, may you not see it with 
your mental or physical eyes ? 

Hence, it would seem to be near the truth, 
if we weve to say that there is no other Force 
but spiritual; and, that all cnuses are in tho 
spiritual world; and effects are external, or 
in the external world. And if so, why them 
may we not speak of certain motions pro- 
duced by spirits? Why may they not move 
tables, chairs, or other external or pondcrable 
objects? Ihayo seen these objects moved 
many times, when I knew it could not havo 
been done, either by the laws of gravitation 
or by any human power, directly or indirect- 
ly applied. If you siy you cannot believe 
what I here affirm, I answer, you are not re- 
quired to believe it, till you have the neces- 
sary amount of evidence, and when that is 
given, you, also, will find joy and peace in 
believing. 


PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


We remember when reading Messrs, Ca- 
pron and Barron's pamphlet, last winter, giv- 
ing an account of the spiritual manifestations 
in western New York, we found it excueding- 
ly difficult to admit what wns enid about the 
moving of articles, such“as tables, chairs, a 
guitar, &c. And now, we suppose others 
will be as unwilling to believe what we af- 
firm, as we once were, to believe what was 
reported on this subject by others. 


When in Stratford, Ct.J saw n large ma» 
hogany dining table moved repeatedly, with- 
out human hands. Once, it was moved by 
spirits, while we were seated nrounl it, at 


breakfast. oa 


Une evening, with the Fox family in Ro- 


| chester, I witnessed demonstrations of physi- 


cal force by tho spirits, of a most extraordi- 


nary kind. While standing in a circle with 
four or five others, | was touched, talen hold 
of by spiritual hands with such force, that 
the blows could be heard ut considerable dis- 
tance. By spiritual hands, I was patted on 
the arm, and on my head; and once, my 
ankle was strack with such power, as to pro- 
duce a sensation approaching to pain. The 
doors of the rooms were opened and shut 
without hands, and noisea were made in va- 
rious places, as loud ns if the floor was 
struck with a hammer. I heard sounds at 
the same time, which very much resembled 
n human voice, made, as I believed, hy invigs- 
ible spirits. The furniture in the room was 
moved, nnd the chairs piled one upon unoth- 
cr; books, papers, inkstanda, &c, were all 
moved and pnt in ludicrous positiuns. 

In my own family, F have scen an article 
of furniture moved by spirits, Glty times in 
succession. Doors and windows have been 
opened and shut. A pine table has been 


“moved in the presence of strangers, lifted üp, 


and back and forth, repeatedly. A very 
large, extension, mahogany dining-tublo has 
been moved, and when two atrong men were 
trying to hold it still, (one of them was a 
elergyman.) z 

‘Bunday morning, October 20th, one of my 
daughters gathered thirty beansitul dablinss 
and spread them ont separately on a large 
table, Then, standing near the table, with- 
out touching it, I requested the spirit of my 
son lo move the flower, whose color pleased 
him best. Immediately one of a piok color 
vibrated; and the motions were repeated anil 
continned for some time, while the table and 
each of the other flowers were perfectly still. 
I then requested another spirit io move the 
flower she preferred, when another was seen 
to thake, very distinctly, which continued for 
some time, while ull the other flowers. re- 
mained perfectly still. Theao details aro 
given to show that we have hud manifesta- 
tions of #irce hy spiris, 10 ponderable ob- 
jects, made under circumstances where we 
could not he deceived about it. 

In n letter from Henry C. C. Gordan, dat- 
ed October 24th, to whom wo have before 
referred, he anys, rhat afternoon, while at tea 
in Norwalk, Ct., the table at which they were 
sitting, waa raised by the spirits above their 
heads, and whirled about, and jhen set down 
ngain without harm to any one! And wo 
have heard of other similar manifestations, 
still more. wonderful, Lut which we forbear to 
give an account of at present. 


—ree —_ 


CASE OF MR, JUDSON HUTCHINSON, 


. 

In order fully to nnderstand this case, the 
reader may examine again, tho article in our 
number for Sept. 2ist, headed Lawa of tho 
Spirit World, especially the IX paragraph, 

We should be careful how we apply the 
term insane to any one. Were correct views 
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always prevalent, no injury would follow, 
but an experience of many years has con- 
vinced us, that correct views of insanity are 
very rare. We foresaw that the notions 
about being “ possessed” or ‘‘ magnetized 
by spirits," would he liable to mischievous 
results, and have ao stated in our fourth 
number. We have as good evidence to 
prove that “spirits” themselves, may, some- 
times, be said to be “insane” as that haman 
beings are, 

It is not trae that persons are, really, 
* magnetized” by spirits, in the ceense that 
many suppose. How it is, is briefly suggest- 
ed in the article to which we hnve referred 
above. But, the whole subject may be far- 
ther illustrated hereafter. 

P.S. Sinee the above was in type, I 
have been summoned to Milford, N. H., for 
the purpose of rendering assistance to the 
brother abore referred to. J spent three 
days and nights with kim, and, though E must 
say I found his case far worse than I had 
snpposed, yet I am encouraged to hope that 
all will be well with him and his, in a short 
time, I can only now repeat the caution I 
have licfore given, against the prevalent no- 
lions about being " magnetised by spirits.” 


Messaces Promise p!—Spirits have prom- 
ised messages to their friends, through the 
Spiritua} Philosopher. And many are now 
looking into our columns from week to week, 
for epiritual fuod promised them from the 
apiritusl world, Dear friends of my soul! 
As far as it lic’ in my power to gratify you, 
my life, my time, my all, are at your ecrvice. 


Hexar D. Barron is nuthorized to net as 
general Agent for the “ Spiritaal Phitoso- 
pher.” 


UNITY, 
PROTECTIVE UNIONS. 

While the Industrial Congress of the 
United States urges the Homestead Ex- 
emption, the Freedom of all unoccupied 
Lands, Land Limitation, Universal Edu- 
cation, and Universal Freedom, as indis- 
pensable and fundamental Reforms, this 
body is not unmindful of the fact that 
something else must be done to complete 
the Emancipation of labor, and elevate 
the pursuits of life. 

The Freedom of the Public Lands and 
Land Limitation will secure the Indepen- 
dence of our Farmers, and give homes 
without rents to the Mechanics and com- 
mon Laborers of our cities; but the fact 
cannot be overlooked that all these toilers 
still remain in bondage — are still com- 


pelled to ask the capitalists for bread — | merce in their own hands, and abolish ' otherwise. The moral sentiments of God | 


are still forced to sacrifice their indepen- 
dence, and toil at the will of another for 
the means of subsistence. It is true, that 
Land Limitation will save them from the 
unnatural, rented system that now ex- 
torts one third of the produce of labor, 
bot other measures are necessary speedily, 
to clevate all to freedom, independence, 
ease and plenty. What are these meas- 
ures ? 

1. The Protective Union System, by 
which the ruinous competition of society 
may be destroyed. How can Protective 
Unions be organized ? - The plan is sim- 
ple, and has proved universally success- 
ful. Let the Laborers associate together, 
each contributing, say ten dollars, to a 
fund for the purchase of goods; let a 
faithful agent be selected from their num- 
ber to transact the business; and let a 
storehouse be rented, if one cannot be 
bought. 

To show how successful the Protective 
Unions have proved at the East, let the 
simple fact be stated, that one of these 
Unions at Lynn, Massachusetts, has sup- 
plied the shareholders with goods ten per 
cent. below the wholesale cost. This re- 
sult was effected by selling goods to gen- 
eral customers at an advance on cost of 
but four per cent., thus bringing goods to 
the peuple far below the usual prices, 
and yet making enough to reduce the 
prices to the stockholders ten per cent. 
About one hundred of these Unions are 
in successful operation, and they make 
their purchases through the Central Di- 
vision to the amount of $120,000, or 
nearly half amillion per year. Any Pro- 
tective Union, located in any part of the 
land, can make its purchases through the 
agency at Boston. Goods can thus be 
obtained at the lowest wholesale prices, 
and orders can be made without the trav- 
elling expenses to which merchants are 
usually subjected. The benefits of this 
avstem are: 

1. Fair Dealing. 

2. Cheap Dealing. z 

8. The employment of no more indi- 
viduals in trade than are demanded, and 
the disenthralment of nine tenths of those 


now engaged in unproductive pursuits,, 


and turning them over to yaluable labor, 
which they will assist in mitigating the 
general severity of toil. 

All branches of exchange can be thus 
organized, so that those who produce, 
whether on the farm or in the shop, can 
keep the whole system of material com- 


the competitive spirit which is too gene- 
rally characterized by selfishness and de- 
ception. All men do not deceive in busi- 
ness, but the temptation is great, and it is 
understood that the buyer as well as the 
seller must be shrewd or he will be cheat- 
ed. 

11. The second branch: of organization 
deemed indispensable to the welfare of 
the toiler, is that of labor partnership or 
association for the purpose of self-employ- 
ment. Now the mechanics of all branches 
are journeymen, and have masters who 
give them work and pay according te 
their will. Jtis not the most consistent 
with true manhood, for an individual to 
be thus subjected to the power of the cap- 
italist, neither is it consistent with the or- 
der of Nature, which declares that one 
man’s existence shall not depend upon the 
will of another, but that the service of 
one anotber shall be mutual and recipro- 
cal. ‘These labor organizations are going 
into successful operation in Boston, New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, snd the 
problem of the Emancipation of Labor is 
solved. The advantages of this are: 

Ist. Each partner is the proprietor of 
his own industry, and obtains all its fruits. 

2d. Each is independent of the tyran- 
ny of capitalists, and no strikes will be 
necessary to kecp the wages up to living 
rates, 

3d. No one, after the organizaiion is 
successful, will be forced to neglect men- 
tal culture and forego all the delights of 
life. 

4th. Every one can secure enough of 
all the means of happiness, for a merely 
pleasurable toil. 

5th, Each one being his own master, 
will feel his manhood, and be removed 
from the influence of mental depression 
that attends the relation of employer and 
employed. 


THEOLOGY. 

If our own beating bearts and heaving 
lungs and all the external creation re- 
veal God — that is, a one planning, act- 
ing, energizing spirit or being analogous 
to ourselves — what sort of a God is he? 
What are his attributes? What from any 
book or bible? 

Weare sometimes told that the exter- 
nal creation may reveal the physical at- 
tributes of God, but as to his moral attri- 
hutes — hie essential character — we can 
only learn him from the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. Now it seems to us just 
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reveal themselves peculiarly in nature.— 
His benevolence beania in the sunshine 
and the shower; hie truth in the stars; 
his love and faithfulness in the pulsations 
of the heart. These revelations do touch 
the hearts and govern more or less all 
created moral beings. There are none 
eo dull as not to feel them. True enough 
there are some moral attributes of God 
embodied in systems of theology which 
are not revealed in nature. We think 
they are not revealedany where. Those 
revelations of the moral character of God 
which are contained in theology but not 
confirmed by nature scem to us exceed- 
ingly dubious. 

A bible is needed, so far as it is need- 
ed, rather to reveal ideas, truths to be 
received by the intellectual faculties, 
than moral sentiments. 


But let us look at this matter of reve- 
Intion more closely. How does our 
sacred writers Moses or Paul, get those 
notions of God, moral or intellectual, 
which he writes or dictates for the world 
to receive and reverence? Does God 
inspire them medintely or immediately ? 
If immediately, without any intervention 
of visible or sensible objects or action of 
the external creation upon the senses, 
then the sacred writer might as well be 
a simple ignoramus—a weak vessel—ae 
a wise and cultivated man, But we find 
the received holy Scriptures valuable 
very much in proportion to the cultiva- 
tion and mental power of the writers. 
Moses and Paul were among ‘the wisest 
men of their age. They were the men 
best able to receive the natural revelation, 
which God is every where making to all 
who are able tayeceive it, We may fair- 
ly, and naturally we must suppose, that 
they only received—so far as they did re- 
ceive—that knowledge of God which any 
minds of equal powers and cultivation 
would haye received through the things 
of God which surrounded them. 


But some one says, “Oh no, God ap- 
peared to them miraculously—by a sus- 
pension of nature's laws—by unconsum- 
ed burning ashes—by great lights and 
voices from heaven.” Miracles, indeed! 
Why, desr, thinking reader, if you will 
but think, a miracle or wonderment—s 
suspension of natural law or violation of 
it—is no proof of a God. Rather the re- 
verse, So far as it goes it ia a proof of 
the want of s God or of a conflict of 
Gods, rather than any thing else, It is 
the regular, harmonious, uninterrupted 
movement of the universe that speaks of 


the great omnipotent, eternal governor, 
Nor its cessation—if such cessation there 
be. Miracles, indeed! The greatest 
possible miracle is that which ia nearer 
to a man and the most constantly with 
him. It must be through these constant 
tniracles that God inspires any sacred 
writer. Anexceptional miracle might be 
naed by such writer to arrest the atten- 
tion of others, but it would not be the 
thing to secure his own honest convic- 
tion. 

Again, granting the existence of genu- 
ine exceptional miracles, is it not even 
more difficult for the common mind to 
decide which is genuine and which spu- 
rious or pretended, than it is to judge 
whether a sentiment or doctrine is really 
true and divine or not? Why, compared 
with the light of the great, every day, 
open miracles, which beams upon us out 
of and through the sacred writers, the 
light of the miracles, so called, is fog and 
darkness. 

We are not by any means disposed to 
deny that the sacred writers did appre- 
hend truths of God, which others were 
not ina condition to perceive, and writing 
them down in living words brought them 
within the grasp of duller intellects. 
Thus they were the medium of a revela- 
tion. But they owed all to the higher 
revelation in God’s universal language, to 
which the Bible and all bibles must ever 
be secondary. 

This view will be found rational, when 
applied to the Bible as the sole revelation. 
It is a revelation only to those who com- 
prehend ite meaning, and some do not, 
To a Henry or Poole it reveals more than 
to the unlearned, These publish com- 
mentaries through which the revelation 
is carried down to the unlenrned. To 
such, then, the commentary, not the Bi- 
ble, is the real revelation,—on the princi- 
ple of our modern advocates of inspira- 
tion, That is to say, in the case of these 
unlearned persons, the Bible bears the 
sume relation to the commentary that in 
the religious world Nature bears to the 
Bible. 

Our theology then is, that all the things 
we eee around ug and in us constitute a 
general revelation from God, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being, 
and that there is really no other revela- 
tion, all Bibles, however valuable, being 
only commentaries. And as to narrow 
views and frightful visions of God, which 
ordinary nature does not bear out, how- 
ever backed by asserted miracles, they 


are, from the very necessity of eur na- 
tures, too doubtful to be admitted into 
theology, or the sacred science of God, 
They have always formed the staple of 
all mere priesterafts—now known to be 
such—and it is likely that any system. of 
religion which makes much of them, par- 
takes too strongly of the eraft of the 
priesthood.— Boston Sunday Chronotype. 


THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

The Southern Presbyterian gives the 
following particulars ns in part constitut- 
ing the argument for the identity of the 
human race, They nre striking, and in- 
dependently of the express declaration of 
Scripture, that God “bath made of one 
blood all the nations of men to dwell on 
the face of the earth,” would seem to be 
conclusive. 

The naturalist deciles upon the species 
to which au animal belongs, from the 
number of its teeth—the number of 
young it produces at a birth, its period of 
gestation, and from the naiural duration 
of life. In nil these points the various 
nations of mankind are alike. 

Again, their diseases and the effects of 
like remedies upon them are alike, 

Again, they have all Ovid's “ Os- sub- 
lime ef erectus ad sidera vultus.” Nota 
tribe, nor an individual in a healthy state, 
was ever found whe did not walk erect ; 
while, on the other hand, not one animal 
possesses this faculty. Even the Ourang 
Outang climbs rather than walks. He 
cannot stand on one foot. He is, in fact, 
a quadruman, or four-handed beast, while _ 
all the human tribes have two hands and 
two feet. 

Furthermore, man in every country is 
distinguished from brutes in being (aa 
Franklin said) “a tool-maker,”—also in 
being a fire-user; an eater of cooked 
food; and more or less a wearer of 
clothes. 

It is another striking peculiarity of 
man, in distinction from brutes, that he 
laughs, and men of all nations possess this 
peculiarity. ‘ 

In like manver weeping is peculiar to 
man, and common to all nations of men. 
So with music, in the highest sense of 
the term. 

So with apeech—it is a broad line of 
demarcation between man and all kinde 
of animals, and yet every variety of men 
possess it equally. The Nepougwe lau- 
gunge spoken by the rude Africans of 
the Gaboon river, is one of the most 
euphonious and one of the most philo- 
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sophical languages in the world. The 
same is eminently true of the language 
of the half savage Turk. 

But once again, all varieties of men 
have conscience. The moral sense is 
mav's peculiarity among sublunary crea- 
tures, and it is a universal attribute of the 
varieties. Man is n religious animal. 
Men of all nations can and do compre- 
hend and receive the truths of christian- 
ity, Not only so, but it has been often 
proved that they can all reject Christian- 
ity, and that the most barbarous of them 
can make the attempt to justify their re- 
əjction of it with arguments as subtle 
and keen as any which have ever been 
brought forward. Neither Christianity 
nor infidelity are peculiar to the Caucasi- 
an race. 


Tue Immontatity oF THE Sovt.— 
The editor of the Investigator, an infidel 
paper, is thus replied to by Mrs. Swiss- 
helm: = 

If a man is such an ephemeral, miser- 
able, half-finished caterpillar that he will 
never get wings, What matter who tramps 
on him. Let them eat one another and 
welcome, for ua; and as tur the women, 
if they have no souls, pag Pe as well 
be serfs as sovercigns. e would not 
take an hour’s trouble tor the elevation of 
as mony of tbem as could git in the orbit 
of Ierachel, if it all was pewed off as 
closely as an old-fashioned Puritan Meet- 
ing-House, if they get clothing, food aud 
ahelter, it is enough, Jf the men and 
women in the world have not immortal 
souls, it is no matter if they all go and 
hang themselves the first dry day they 
get. Who would think of elaborating a 

jece of statuary to by thrown into the 
Dead Sea of annihilation. Take awe 
the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and the main spring of philanthropy is 
gone. 


—_—————-ooe 


Macaine For Paaryine.—Some tribes 
of Tartars use a machine called a Maui 
for making tuvir prayers. It is a neat lit- 
tle machine made of wood, or irdn, or 
copper cylinders—filled with a long, but 
narrow roll of paper or cloth, on which 
their idols and symbols are painted, and 
below, prayers, either painted or written 
io the Thibetian character—about two 
inches in diameter and three inches Jong. 
It moves on points like a horizontal wheel, 
anin a small! string is a kind of iron or 
brass fraine attached tothe wheel to make 
it swing nicely, Not valy the Buddhist 
clergy, but also any of the laity who feel 
idclined to do so, use this wheel. Those 
who are too poor, buy at least the prayers 
without the wheel, and carry the roll of 
paper on which they are written, or priot- 
ed from a wood block, on their chest, 
sewn ina rag. <A part of the Lamas 
procure their subsistence from writing or 
printing these prayers or sacred sentences, 


In upper Kanawa they have very big 
Manis in their temples, which one man 
turns round by a handle. The people 
have such Manis or prayer wheels built 
even in small streams close to their houses, 
so that the water, by turning the wheel 
performs the necessary prayers for them, 


Fixe Grass in Exouanp.—The Eng- 
lish manufacturers have attained a degree 
of perfection in the manufacturo of fine 
glass, which excels even the Germans 
In silvering glnss they are particularly 
excellent. The silvering is indestructi- 
ble in composition, and is coated over 
with glass, the vividness of whose col- 
ors, be they what they may, or however 
varied, are thus infinitely heightened, 
and the most delicate carvings upon 
them are so brought out as to recall the 
old Byzantine mosaics in their multi- 
clicity of tints aud lustrous harmony of 
combination. They do this by a new 
process, Vases are made which are as 
high as $8,000 per pair: nine-tenths of 
the cost is incurred in designing and en- 
graviog alone, 


No man knows what he can do till he 
is fully resolved to do whatever he can. 
When men have thought themselves ob- 
ligated to set about any business in good 
earnest, they have done that which their 
indolence made them suppose impossibie. 
There are several abilities unknown to 
the possessor, which lic hid in the mind 
- Ngo of an occasion to bring them 
orth. 


SINGULAR REVELATIONS !— An 
enlarged und improved edition of the “ His- 
tory and explanation of the Mysterious Noises," 
aud Communication with Spirits im the Niue- 
teenth Century, of more than ninety clusely 
printed pages, being the most fall and correct 
lidetory of the matter yet published. By E. W. 
Capron and H. D Baron, Auburn, N. Y. This 
work can be obtained by the Luudred or single 
copies, at this office, and of the authors. Single 
copies 25 cente. A liberal discount made to those 
who purchase by the dozen or hundred. Orders 
from a distuuce, post paid, and coutaining re- 
mittunces for one or more coples will be promptly 
attended to. 
Boston, Uct. Ist, 1850. _ 


ISTORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS 

NUISES HEARD AT ROCHESTER AND 
UHEL PLACES,—Fovara EDITION, ENLAROED, 
soaua all the new developments on the sub- 
je-t, as well a8 a complete History of the Rise aud 
Jrogress of these Strange l’henumena, their re- 
Cent appearance in mauy places—the results of 
Various investigati us by gentemen of high sci- 
entific attainments; together with al) that fe as 
yet knowu iu relation to the subject. This work 
is published with the sanction of the family of 
Mra. Fox, and it is hoped that all who are inter- 
ested in the subject will aid in ite circulation, 
The Publisher would be glad to place it on sale 
in the hands of respousible partiva wherever it 
may be ordered. Shu wholesale price la 86 per 
hundred, or single 121-2 cents, Orders by mail 
will be puuctuully attended tu. Agenta desiring 
the work to self will have the most favorable 
terma offered Lem, ob application, post paid, to 
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. M. DENEY, 
Arcade linll, Kuchester, N. ¥ 
ISCOURSE OF RELIGION, By 


Theodore lurker. I'rice 1.25. For sale at 
thís olfice, 


BPIRITUAL 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Devoted to the Exposition of 


NATURE, 
Physical. Animal, Spiritual, Celestia), Divine. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Physiology, Paychology, Phrenology. 


Desi 


Man, his Waxrs, Temporal, Social, Intelleotual. 


PATHETISM, 


CURE OF DISEASE, 
without drugs. 


Improvement of Character, 
Without Degrading Punishments. 


PROGRESSION, 


without miracle; and the Individual, Conjugal, 
Parental, Fraternal, Filia), Universal 
RELATIONS OF LIFE, 
without Discord. 


PNEUMATOLOGY, 


Pledged to no Traditional Dogmas, its column 
are open to the Influence of 


GOODNESS AND TRUTH, 


from the different Sects in Religion, each School 
> Medicine, every Party in Philosophy, and 
‘om the 


_ Higher Spheres of Intelligence Above, 


in responve to the Graat Qurstions of the present 
Age, as to the Reames and Laws of the 


SPIRIT WORLD! - 


Tts Exreaxat Manifestations to us below. the Na- 
roat of such Communications, their Conditions 


and Use. s 
NET 


THE FORM AND ORDER OF SOCIETY, 
Which shall Harmonize the Antagonising Interests 
of all in a state of 

ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY, 
Sufficiency , Happiness and Heaven. 

Published every Saturday at No. 138} Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 

(> Teama,—Tayments attroys in advance, $1 
per Volume, 6 mouths; €2 per year. 

E7 To Crons ap AGENTS. A] 


When zent to one address, and the money ac- 
companies the order, Port paid—Six Vo!umas, 
85; Twelve Volumes, #9; Twenty-flye Volumes, 
#15; Fifty Volumes, (and upwards in the same 
Rropenteon) #25. Single numbers  centa per 

ozen. 


For Satz or 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Fowlers & 
Wells 131 Naoseau strect, New York, Rowe & Co. 
Mirror Office, Providence, It. I. A. Suth, News 


oom, Troy, N. Y. W. D. Elliot, 64, south 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. Dr. H. Joselyn, Sy- 
racuse. 


pOLIGLUIT BIBLE. In Four 12mo. 
Volumes; Hebrew, Greek, Latin, „nd French, 
each volume inierleaved with the English. Known 
as Pagers Folyglott. Cost, . Will be 
eold, for #15. For sale at this Uftice, 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 
by R. W. Emerson. Contents—1. 

gn: $ Tista or eri Thilosupher. 

T Gc or sale at this stico. 


of the Infinite in the Development of 


